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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in 
London, by adjournmentsy from the 19th of 
the Fifth month to the 28th of the same, 
inclusive, 1858 : 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 

Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Dear Friends,—We salute you in an humbling 
sense of the loving kindness of the Lord. He 
waiteth to be gracious and to do us good. Let 
his children everywhere bless his name, who, in 
the riches of his mercy in Christ Jesus, pardon- 
eth all their iniquities, and healeth all their 
diseases. 

He who loved his church, and gave himself 
for it, yet lives and reigns and intercedes on its 
behalf. To Him John was commissioned to bear 
testimony, not only as the Lamb appointed for 
the sacrific2, but also in his exaltation and glory, 
as the Dispenser of the promised Spirit. The 
voice in the wilderness that proclaimed, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world,’’ declared also, ‘‘ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” It hath 
pleased the Father that in Him should all ful- 
ness dwell. Heis the anointed Priest and King; 
and all who, through living faith, become Chris- 
tians indeed, receive an unction of the Spirit 
from Him, the Holy One. This is‘ the promise 
of the Father’ under the new covenant; the 
seal of reconciliation to the humble believer in 
Jesus; the earnest and the foretaste of that full 
communion and perfect joy which are reserved 
for them that endure unto the end. 

Beloved Friends, have we sufficiently realized 
the work and power of the Spirit of our Lord, 
both in its early and in its more abiding mani- 
festations? Have we submitted to its heart- 
searching, heart-cleansing baptism? Have we, 
as faithful subjects, been willing-hearted recipi- 





ents of the grace of our heavenly King? To 
every member of his church He entrusts a 
portion of spiritual treasure to be diligently used, 
not to be buried in the earth or selfishly enjoyed. 
It is for mutual profit and help that the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is mercifully bestowed. 
May we, then, be faithful and diligent in our 
several callings, as good stewards of the manifold 
g-ace of God. Whatever be our position in 
lie, may we be concerned to adorn his doctrine 
it, all things, and to commend it to others by an 
h umble and self-denying conversation. So shall 
tie word of Christ dwell in us, not sparingly, 
but richly; and, after our measure of suffering 
and of service is filled up, it shall be ours, in 
due season, to reap abundantly, if we faint not. 

Very important, in its connection with the 
great work of the Holy Spirit, is the duty of 
cultivating a tender religioussusceptibility. Chris- 
tianity is intended to influence the whole life and 
conversation. Some of its most precious promises 
relate to the daily conduct and experience of the 
believer. ‘I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them,” saith the Lord. Marvellous condescen- 
sion! Blessed is he who, in the living sense of 
of it, abides continually in the filial fear of 
offending God. His tastes and perceptions 
being renewed from above, he will not even 
touch the unclean thing. He will separate him- 
self from that which the Lord hateth, and which 
his Spirit reproves. Faithfulness to the divine 
requirings in the varied details of life, leads him 
into nonconformity with the world; and in this 
nonconformity he is, of necessity, a marked man 
amongst the worldly or less restrained. His 
general habits, his conversation, his reading, the 
mode of conducting his business or of spending 
his time or his money, that which he does, and 
that which, on prineiple, he abstains from doing, 
must all, more or less, bespeak the change that 
has been wrought within. It was a deep con- 
sciousness of the essentially practical character 
of true religion that led our forefathers to be 
distinguished from others. ‘The simplicity of 
their personal attire, of their furniture, and of 
their address, was only what they believed a true 
conformity to Christ required from them. Often 
and feelingly did they declare that they affected 
no singularity, and imposed no mere human re- 
straints; that they had no pleasure in offending 
their neighbor, and no stoical indifference to 
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personal suffering ; but that it was in the exer- 
cise of a good conscience towards God and man 
that they were constrained to differ from others 
in these respects.”* Like them, we would plead 
for conformity unto Christ. The testimony 
which we receive from Him is to simplicity, 
truth-speaking, and self-denial. These we con- 
tinue to esteem to be among the distinguishing 
features of complete, practical Christianity ; and 
by them we trust that our members may ever 
desire to be known. 

For you, beloved younger friends, our hearts 
are afresh warmed with interest and love. The 
present is, we thankfully believe, a season of 
gracious awakening to many among you. May 
= be willing in the day of the Lord’s power. 

ighly as you may prize the cultivation and im- 
provement of your understandings, (and we de- 
sire that these privileges may be thankfully 
received), may you remember that no learning, 
no efforts of man’s unassisted reason, will either 
convert the heart or enable you to understand 
the things of the Spirit of God. In order to be 
taught, you must be willing to learn; in order 
to learn, you must be so humbled as to receive 
the Truth with the simplicity of a little child. 
The unsubjected and unteachable spirit, vaunt- 
ing itself in its own reasonings, is yet ignorant of 
one of the first steps in Christian learning—a 
broken and a contrite heart. Tenderly do we 
sympathize with those who feel that they are, as 
it were, passing through the wilderness, and 
whose souls are often discouraged because of the 
way. To the young disciple, the conflict is at 
times severe. Temptation is strong, whilst the 
heart is weak, tremblingly halting between 
Christ and the world. In straits such as these, 
may you never yield to the suggestions of the 
carnal mind. Consult not how far you may 
safely indulge yourselves, or how nearly you 
may approximate to the ways and habits of the 
world. Be in earnest to realize a yet closer and 
more dependant walk with God. The faith that 
leads you unto Christ, will, as it is exercised, 
give you the victory, through Him. To our 
fallen nature, the path of the cross has ever been 
a strait and narrow path ; but He who hath ap- 
pointed it will make it easy, and even fall of 
joy, to them that are led by Him ; not by widen- 
ing it, or changing its course, but by bringing 
their wills into harmony with it. Gently, and 
at times very gradually, yet surely, does he ac- 
custom them to his yoke, and prepare and 
strengthen them for the difficulties of the way. 
In submitting to his training, beloved younger 
friends, is true liberty to be found. In the ser- 
vice of Christ you will find abundant scope for 
the right employment of every talent, and in the 
enjoyment of his love, your cup will overflow 
with blessing and praise. 

Our members in various districts have shared 





* Written Epistle of the Yearly Meeting, 1835. 





in the trial and distress which, during the past 
year, have overtaken the commercial community, 
both in Europe and America. Deeply do we 
feel for those who may be innocent sufferers in 
these calamities. May they be strengthened 
from above patiently to endure, knowing that 
He who has permitted it will not fail to cause 
even such a chastening to work for good to them 
that love Him. May the instruction derived 
from theee events have its permanent influence 
upon all our members. Distress and suffering 
may be occasioned by errors of judgment, as 
well as by an intention to deceive, and mistakes 
may produce results which to others may be no 
less disastrous than those attendant upon fraud. 
May we then “ walk cireumspectly, not as fools 
but as wise.” And whether it be in the choice 
of our business, or the extent to which we pur- 
sue it, in the mode of investing our money, or 
in the advice which we give to others on these 
subjects, may we act with a continued reference 
to that wisdom which is profitable to direct. 

The love of money is apt to increase almost 
imperceptibly. That which was at first labored 
after under the pressure of necessary duty, may, 
without great watchfulness, steal upon the affec- 
tions, and gradually withdraw the heart from 
God. The danger depends not upon how much 
a man has, but upon how much his heart is set 
upon what he has, and upon accumulating more. 
The trafficker in hundreds may be no less in- 
volved in the spirit of the world, than the 
trafficker in thousands. Therefore watch, dear 
friends, we entreat you, not only in the beginning, 
but in the midst of your active career, yea, even 
to the very end of life, lest you reap from earthly 
care nought but vanity and vexation of spirit, 
or sink at last into the grave, weary and op- 
= laden as with thick clay. In all your 

usiness engagements, whether in smaller or 
larger concerns, as individuals or as partners 
with others, keep within the restraints of a tender 
and enlightened conscience, quick to discern 
where the desire to serve the Lord in all things 
ceases, and the service of self begins. Seek to 
have your hearts raised above the world, that 
you may live as strangers and pilgrims upon 
earth. Encourage a spirit of Christian bounti- 
fulness. Let them that have but little to give, 
give that little cheerfully according to their 
ability ; and let those to whom a larger steward- 
ship has been committed, be largely liberal in 
proportion to their means, “laying up in store 
for themselves a good foundation against the time 
to come.” 

We regard with thankfulness the precious 
bond of fellowship which unites us to our dear 
friends in Ireland and in America,—a bond 
which has been strengthened by the Epistles re- 
ceived from them at this time. 

The usual accounts of the distraints upon 
Friends for ecclesiastical demands have been 
presented to this meetin: 1 ex- 
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istence of instances of unfaithfulness in regard 
to our Christian testimony in these things, has 
awakened our renewed concern for its faithful 
maintenance. It is part of the allegiance which 
we owe to Christ ; and as it is borne in the meek- 
ness of wisdom, it will still prove a living testi- 
mony to his spiritual authority and reign. 

The occurrences of the past year have again 
painfully reminded us of the dreadful realities of 
war. Very afflicting is it to see those engaged 
in sanguinary conflict who, by name and profes- 
sion, are followers of the Prince of Peace. The 
great object of the coming of Christ in the flesh 
was to reconcile the world unto God. His mes- 
sage is a message of mercy and of love, in which 
peace and good will towards men are, in match- 
less grace, inseparably associated with the divine 
glory. In this, Christianity stands alone, dis- 
tinguished from every false religion ; and greatly 
do we deplore that, in the view of idolaters and 
Mahometans, its profession should be stained 
with blood. May our members everywhere be 
concerned to maintain a deep religious exercise 
in relation to this subject. Living under the 
government of Christ, may our dependance be 
upon Him alone; and may our prayers ascend 
in his name to the Father of mereies, for the 
staying of the destroyer’s hand, and the advance- 
ment of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

And now that we are about to separate, we 
would, in the love of Christ our Saviour, bid you 
affectionately farewell in the Lord. In the re- 
membrance of his goodness whilst we have been 
together, and in the evidences of his calming 
and protecting presence during variousimportant 
deliberations, we desire to thank Him, and afresh 
to take courage. May we, under every difficulty 
and through every trial, be found diligently 
pressing on to a final rest in Jesus. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 

JosEePH THORP, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


QUERIES FOR WOMEN FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 676.) 
SEVENTH QUERY. 


Are Friends just in their dealings, and punctual in fulfil- 
ling their engagements ? 


In all the schemes that you have planned, 
Does justice hold an even hand, 

That in your dealings with mankind, 
Integrity may strictly bind ? 

And in your commerce and your trade 
Do you fulfil engagements made, 

Nor leave the merchant’s bill unpaid? 
Nay, further still, in friendship’s claim, 
Do you observe this point the same? 
Does truth bind you in solemn tie 

To shun the covert of a lie? 

In no prevaricating way 

Hide candor from the open day ? 

In every action do you strive 

To keep integrity alive? 

That no base scheme of worldly art, 
Bid you from rectitude depart ? 





Dear Friends, the path to sin is wide— 
Keep in the narrow way, lest pride, 
With love of riches in her train, 
Should tempt you to ignoble gain. 
Satan is ever onthe watch, 

Eager to spoil, seduce, and catch ; 
And thus it does from Scripture fall, 
That though the needle’s eye be small, 
A camel there might entrance find, 
Ere heaven admit the sordid mind. 


EIGHTH QUERY. 


Is care taken early to admonish such as appear inclined 
to marry in a manner contrary to the rules of our So- 
ciety; and report such as persist in refusing to take 
counsel, to the Men’s Meeting, in due time. 

If any seek the marriage tie 

So as Friends’ precepts to defy, 

Does prompt, persuasive, early care 
The words of admonition bear ? 

And if they still rebellious prove 
Against each gentle act of love, 

Do you report the mournful case 

Unto the Brethren, in due place? 

A sister’s love, a brother’s care 

United, may arrest the snare. 

Ah! dear young Friends, guard well your ways! 
Pause and reflect on future days. 

Form those connections that will last, 
Secure in every coming blast. 

If you have sought Divine control 

In things pertaining to the soul, 

The unequal yoke you cannot wear 
Apart from many a galling care. 

Seek not alone to choose a friend, 
Even in whom the virtues blend; 

Nor one who has his stores of gold, 
But a true sheep of Christ's true fold. 
’Tis when the hand and heart are given 
Agreeably to the laws of Heaven, 
Agreeably to a parent’s voice, 

Each added year confirms the choice : 
And in this wilderness you prove 

The sweets of more than mortal love, 
The spirit and the heart combined, 
The mutual wish, the mutual mind. 
Dear Friends! though transient is the scene, 
Though varied prospects intervene, 
Such union ends not with your breath ; 
It even triumphs over death : 

And when the toils of life are o’er, 

You meet to separate no more, 

Where spirits, purified from clay, 
Know only one eternal day. 


NINTH QUERY. 


Are the necessities of the poor among you properly tn- 
spected and relieved: and is good care taken of the 
education of their offspring ? 

Are the necessities supplied, 

And do you for the wants provide 

Of those belonging to your fold, 

Who may be poor, or lame, or old ? 
Therefore unable to maintain 

Their household ? or a living gain ? 
And do you, with maternal care, 
Their offspring educate, and rear ? 
Now ye who tread the lowly way, 

(As Christ’s companions, in their day,) 
Great is your privilege indeed, 

To find such help in time of need ; 
And if to you the will of heaven 

Has less of this world’s treasure given, 
O! covet not superfluous store, 
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Be thankful, and desire no more. 

The poor disciple, if he tread 

The path to which his Master led, 

May find the riches of His grace 

Sufficient for the lowliest place. 

And you, dear Friends, whom plenty leads, 
Where wealth abounds and affluence feeds, 
Throw wide the portals of your heart— 

A cordial to the poor impart ; 

Nor grudge to share your ample bread, 

So poverty be clothed and fed. 

Seek that in all things you may find 

The humble heart, the liberal mind : 

And when your own short life is o’er, 

The bless’d “‘well done” may be in store, 
And after all, you may inherit 

The riches of the “poor in spirit.” 


TENTH QUERY. 


Have you two or more faithful Friends appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting, as Overseers in each particular 
meeting ; and is the part of the discipline committed to 
your care, timely and impartially exercised. 


Have you some faithful Friends selected, 
That things may rightly be inspected ? 
That in your several meetings, all 

May under their observance fall ? 

That they may oversee at large, 

And have tbe body’s weal in charge? 
Do you the Discipline so use, 

With equal and impartial views, 

That timely counsel, wise and good, 

May nip transgression in the bud ? 
That rich and poor alike may share 
Your admonition and your care ? 

Dear sisters ! let your feet be found 
Securely treading Scripture ground. 
Bring every motive there, and test 

The hope that animates the breast. 

Let every precept kindly given, 

Be from the lamp that lights to Heaven. 
Let not the captivating smile 

Of man’s applause your feet beguile ; 
But mark the path your Saviour trod, 
And look for your reward from God : 

It is the Holy Spirit’s part 

To plant conviction in the heart. 

Dear friends! one Master all must seek, 
A Master who was low and meek ; 
Who, on true gospel deeds intent, 
Warned the poor sinner to repent ; 

To quit the evil of his way, 

And henceforth learn to watch and pray. 
With grace may every heart be filled 
The vines to dress—the church to build. 
Let those who feel restraining power 
To triumph in temptation’s hour, 

A hand of help in love afford, 

And follow on to know the Lord. 


‘¢y’VE NO WISH TO BE SINGULAR.”’ 


Singular! the men whose names shall be 
held in everlasting remembrance, have all been 
singular men. Was not Daniel singular when 
he refused to fall down before the golden 
image, when a mighty people didso? Was not 
Paul singular when alone he assailed the philoso- 
phy, the superstitions, and the practices of an- 
cient cities and famous empires? Was not Luther 
singular, and Howard, and Wilberforce, and 
Carey, and a thousand more like-minded? Were 
not all these singular men? And but for their 
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singularity—the singularity of goodness— would 
not the great works which they accomplished be 
all undone? This is the singularity which the 
true-hearted abstainer exhibits. There are cer- 
tain time-honored customs which are flooding 
the land with evil: he has the singularity to re- 
sist and expose them. People generally lay no 
restraint upon their desires, but take their heart’s 
fill of indulgence; he dares to be singular in 
denying himself, on one point at least, for the 
‘|general good. There is a great cause which 


every one acknowledges to have done good, but 


which the world as yet despises; he dares to be 


singular in casting in his lot with that cause.— 
Vietoria Temperance Times. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
(Concluded from page 675.) 


Whether then we take our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion, or the principal miracles which he wrought 
on other occasions; when we consider the cha- 
racter of the apostles in the first place, and the 
nature of the miracles in the second place, L 
think that we must all come to this conclusion :— 
that it is absolutely impossible the disciples could 
be deceived by them. Now, could they be de- 
ceivers /—though they were not deceived them- 
selves, could they deceive others? What proof 
have we that they could not be deceivers? In 
the first place, examine the internal evidence of 
the gospel history ; the remarkable candor which 
they display in telling their own faults, and the 
humiliating circumstances which they give; how 
plainly they tell them all: and, in the second 
place, their doctrine is the subject of truth. 
There were never persons who bore so high an 
esteem for truth as the evangelists and the apos- 
tles: truth was their motto, their joy, their 
strength; and they tell us that all liars have 
their part in the lake of fire and brimstone. 
But, while that is their doctrine, while their 
master is called the Truth, by way of eminence ; 
while truth is the main pillar of the Christian 
character, in their view of it, we test their vera- 
city by their conduct: those men sacrificed their 
property, their families, their leisure, their 
privileges, their habits, and finally their lives; 
for what purpose? That they might bear testi- 
mony to those facts they saw. I will say that 
there is no impossibility in natural philosophy 
greater than the moral impossibility that twelve 
men of established character for veracity and for 
good conduct; that twelve men of such a cha- 
racter, and such a profession, should sacrifice all 
they held dear in life for the purpose of propa- 
gating that which they knew to be false. There 
are realities in the moral. world which are just 
as certain and just as unquestionable as the 
realities in the natural world; and it is just as 
impossible that twelve men should give up their 
lives for the purpose of bearing testimony to 
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lie, as it is that a river should alter its course, | with the announcing of the new doctrine. Now, 


and run upwards instead of downwards; and 
therefore I consider it is proved, in the plainest 
and most unquestionable manner, that these 
twelve men, in bearing testimony to the miracles 
and resurrection of Christ, could not be deceived, 
and also that they could not be deceivers. What 
is the alternative? There is but one: namely, 
that the history which they related is true. And 
now let me advert for a moment to the peculiar 
testimony of the Apostle Paul. He says, ‘¢ Last 
of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out 
of due time.” When and where was he seen 
by the Apostle Paul? Do you want one cir- 
cumstance which establishes the truth of the 
Christian religion? You will find that cireum- 
stance in the miraculous conversion of the Apos- 
tle Paul: it is an argument beautifully developed 
by the late Lord Ly ttleton in a work expressly 
written on that subject. The Apostle Paul 
leaves Jerusalem in the character of a fierce 
persecutor; a bigot in all the bigotry of the 
Pharisees, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel ; 
zealous for the letter of the law; bound head 
and foot by the ceremonial and Mosaic institu- 
tions ; and fierce as the cruel beasts of prey, in 
pursuing the unoffending Nazarenes even unto 
death. In the course of his journey he is ar- 
rested in a moment by a light and by a voice 
from heaven :—“ Saul! Saul! why persecutest 
thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks.” ‘‘ Who art thou, Lord?” he asks, 
and is answered, “I am Jesus, whom thou perse- 
cutest.” There was a divine hand on that man: 
he did not disobey the heavenly vision; and in 
the course of one short moment, as it were, this 
fierce, this bigoted, this relentless persecutor of 
the unoffending Christians, was converted into 
the humble, obedient, believing servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. There, friends, is a miracle 
in itself, which abundantly establishes the truth 
of our religion. But further, this apostle, like 
the other apostles, was himself endued with a 
power of working miracles; not in his own 
name, not in his own strength, but in the name 
of the Lord Jesus: he went with them, con- 
firming their doctrine by signs following. Now 
turn to the Epistle to the Corinthians, and you 
will discover in that epistle (which we have al- 
ready fouud to be genuine, which is a public 
document addressed to a public body) these 
words :—“ Truly the signs of an apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and 
wonders, and mighty deeds.” If he had writ- 
ten to the Ephesians about the miracles which|s 
he had wrought at Corinth, we might suppose 











































that there was no evidence to the Ephesians of 


his having done so,—that it might be possibly 
false ; but he further goes on and tells the Corin- 
thians about the wonders which they themselves 


were enabled to perform; for it was a day of 


miracles : the day which established Christianity 
in the world was marked by many coincidences 





that the Apostle Paul, in a public document ad- 
dressed to the Corinthians, should make mention 
of the miracles which he had wrought in their 
presence, and of the miracles which they were 
enabled to work themselves, and, supposing for a 
moment that those things had not taken place, 
can you conceive a greater folly, can you conceive 
a circumstance which wouid more immediately 
bring upon him the rebuke of being a deceiver, 
and therefore wholly unworthy of credit ? 
ing into account that the Apostle Paul was 
neither 2 madman nor a fool, we are quite sure 
that those miracles were really performed, and 
therefore we are sure that Christianity is true. 
Once more let me allude to the marvellous spread 
of Christianity in every part of the Roman em- 
pire ; that within twenty years or thirty years of 
the death of Christ, in the reign of Nero, there 
were multitudes of Christians at Rome ; 
the end of the first century the whole of Lesser 
Asia was pervaded by them, as it were; churches 
were planted on every side,—in Pheenicia, Italy, 
Gaul, 
fourth century, in the year 325, 
became the established ‘religion of the Roman 
empire. 
time, that the religion which was thus dissemi- 
nated was opposed to all the habits of the Jews 
and to all the practices of the Gentiles, to all their 
prejudices, to all their systems, to all their pleas- 
ures, and for a long season exposed its advocates 
to innumerable sufferings, I will say that you 
cannot possibly account for these facts otherwise 
than by the truth of the Gospels, and of the 
miracles and resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
tion, I have 
There is a silent testimony borne to the truth of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, by a witness 
which has gone on bearing its testimony for 


Tak. 


that by 


and Africa ; and in the course of the 
Christianity 


And when you remember, at the same 


And now, with regard to the resurrec- 
one more evidence to produce. 


eighteen hundred years and upwards, and bears 
it tothe present day. Whatis that? It is the 
use of the first day of the week, instead of the 
last, for the Sabbath ; trace that to its beginning, 
and I defy any man to account for it on any 
other ground than the fact of its being the day 
of Christ’s resurrection : you may trace it back- 
wards from the eighteenth century, the seven- 
teenth, the sixteenth, and so back to the first 
century, by the clearest records, till you come to 
the very time when it first hi appened ; for the 
dise iples were met on that evening, and our Lord 
then appeared again to them, and they met the 
same evening next week, and from that time it 
has gone on to the present day. Why should 
the Sabbath-day be changed? How can you ac- 
count for it? What reason was there for it? 
There is the palpable reason that on that day 
our Lord rose from the dead ; you cannot trace it 
back any further ; you bring it to that point and 
there you stop. And I will say that, when you 
have plainly the evidence of profane historians 
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concerning the death of our Saviour; when you, their stupendous importance, their beauty, their 
have the evidence of the twelve apostles to his|sublimity, and in their compassionate character, 
resurrection, and of the five hundred brethren at | abundant evidence of the origin from which they 
once, and the Apostle Paul afterwards; and|sprang; and those wonders of the Egyptian 
when, in addition to their evidence, which we | magicians will not for a moment bear the small- 
have found to be so irresistibly true, we have the | est consideration in comparison with them. And 
silent, continuous, and increasing testimony of| observe well, that there is this feature in them : 
the first day of the week; I will say that there|—they were all wrought in the support of the 
is no fact that ever was recorded in ancient his-| cause of holiness. Now, you know that a king- 
tory, of which we have so strong an evidence as|dom divided against itself cannot stand, and if 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Satan be divided against Satan his house cannot 
Now, friends, let us just draw a conclusion|stand; and, within the whole scope of man’s 
from the premises before us. Probably most of| argument, nothing has ever been produced more 
you are aware of the nature of inductive philos-| absurd than the blasphemy against the Holy 
ophy ; the philosopher examines the facts which| Ghost, which the Jews spake, when they as- 
lie before him on the surface of nature, or|cribed the miracles of our Lord to the power of 
in the depth of nature; he examines a large| Beelzebub. Now friends, the argument ground- 
number and variety of facts; he analyzes them/ed on natural philosophy enables us to trace 
into their particular parts ; he compares them | these infractions of the sequences of nature to 
one with another, and, by an inductive pro-| God, the Author of nature; and the holiness of 
cess, he traces them to a common principle|that religion in testimony of which those mira- 
or common cause ; that cause he again traces| cles were wrought, enables us to trace the same 
backwards to another, until he arrives with| wondrous facts to God, in his character of the 
infallible certainty at the first great cause,—|moral governoy of the world,—who is holy— 
God, the Author of nature. The argument} holy—holy—the Lord God of Sabaoth : and may 
which I have now been using enables me to trace | the whole world be filled with his glory ! 
Christianity, by a similar inductive process, to 
God, the Author of nature. We have a great 
variety of facts before us: we trace them back- 
wards, and backwards, until we come to the 
actual miracles of the New Testament; then we 
examine what those miracles are, and we find 
they are infractions and interruptions of the 
uniform sequences of nature, of the most marked 
and definite description,—not ascribable to any 
second cause, but actual infractions and interrup- 
tions of those sequences of nature which we know 
tobe uniform. Nature is already traced to God ; 
we know that the uniform sequences of natural 
things are by the order of his wisdom and his 
power; we know that no man can resist or 
interrupt the fiat of Supreme authority, and 
therefore we may rest assured that actual mira- 
eles, actual interruptions and contradictions 
of the uniform order and sequences of nature, 
must be traced, like the order itself, to the 
Author of nature,—that is, to God ; and if any 
man bring forward a doctrine, and accompany 
that doctrine by actual, undoubted, public, and 
unquestionable miracles, or infractions of the 
order of nature, he thereby brings along with 
him an evidence, which the most scrutinizing 
philosophy cannot refuse to admit, that his doc- 
trine comes from God. I must, however, make} * An esteemed lecturer is reported to have lately 
a little reserve in my argument. I think we) said that the cheese-mite is an animal of middling size 
have some reason to believe that a certain power | in existence ; in other words, that there are creatures 


h d f ‘thi zt as much smaller than it as there are larger. This is 
over the order of nature, within very Ccircum-| not strictly correct. The largest known is the Rorqual 


scribed limits, has on certain occasions been (Balenoptera boéps), which is about,100 feet in length. 
permitted (for reasons we cannot understand) | The smallest is the Twilight Monad above mentioned, 
to evil spirits, as I think was the case with the whose dimensions are 1-12000th of an inch. It is 
magicians of Egypt, who contended with Moses; evident that the middle term between these extremes 


b h : he Christi aaa is 4d of an inch, which is aboutthe length of the com- 
ut, when you examine the C ristian miracles, | mon house-fly, which may be therefore considered as 
you will find in their magnitude, their variety, | an animal of medium size in creation. 





INFUSORIA. 


The most minute and the most simple of all 
living beings, so far as the powers of the best 
microscopes have yet reached, closely resembles 
such a ciliated cell as we have been describing. 
It has been called the Twilight Monad ; so named 
because it is considered to be, as it were, the 
unit of existence—the point where the glimmer- 
ing spark of life first emerges out of the dark- 
ness of nonentity. It consists of a tiny speck of 
pellucid matter, rounded in form, and supposed, 
from its movements and from analogy, to be 
furnished with a single cilium, by the lashing 
action of which it rows itself through the water. 
No words can convey an adequate idea of the 
size of an animal so minute as this; but the im- 
agination may be assisted by supposing a number 
of them to be arranged side by side in contact 
with each other, like the beads of a necklace, 
when twelve thousand of them would go com- 
fortably within the length of a single inch.* 
Kight hundred thousand millions would be con- 
tained in a cubic inch; and as they are found 
swarming in water to such a degree as that each 
is separated from its neighbors by a space not 
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greater than its own diameter, a single drop of 
such water has been estimated to contain a 
thousand millions of living active beings. If we 
take a bunch of leaves, of the common sage, for 
example, or a few twigs of hay, and, tying them 
into a bundle, suspend them in a jar of water, 
allowing the contents to remain untouched, but 
exposed to the air, some interesting results will 
follow. If we examine it on the second day, we 
shall find a sort of scum covering the surface, 
and the whole fluid becoming turbid, and slightly 
tinged with green. If now we take, with the 
oint of a quill or pin, a minute drop of the 
iquid, and examine it with a good microscope 
under a magnifying power of about two hundred 
diameters, we discover the water to be swarming 
with animal life. Immense multitudes of minute 
round or oval atoms are present, which move 
rapidly with a gliding action. These are animals 
of the genus Monas just described. Among 
them we shall probably see other bodies still more 
minute, resembling short lines, most of which are 
seen to be composed of more or fewer bead-like 
qodies, united into a chain. These occasionally 
bend themselves, wriggle nimbly, and effect a 
rather rapid progression in this manner. The 
scum, or transparent pellicle, is found to be com- 
posed of countless millions of these latter, con- 
gregated about as thickly as they can lie, into 
oe They constitute the genus Vibrio. 

everal may be seen among them briskly 
wriggling along, which resemble a little coil of 
spiral wire. Such forms bear the generic appel- 
lation of Spirillum.* 

As all infusions of vegetable or animal sub- 
stances are found to be speedily filled with ani- 
mals resembling these, in great variety, though 
not always of the same species, the circumstance 
has been seized by naturalists to afford a name 
by which this class of beings should be distin- 
guished. They have been therefore called In- 
JSusoria, or infusory animalcules ; a very extensive 
group, and one which, in a more advanced state 
of our knowledge, it may be found desirable to 
divide, since it includes animals of very different 
grades of organisation. Those of which we have 
spoken are among the simplest of these forms: 
we shall now describe others of a higher place 
in the scale, and more attractive in their appear- 
ance and in their habits. Every day during 
which the infusion is allowed to stand, it will 
display fresh forms, and generally those which 
appeared most abundantly in the earlier stages 
will be found successively to die out, and be re- 
placed by other species. The more highly or- 
ganised kinds will usually be discovered at the 
later periods. 

But there is a very beautiful form, and one 
which cannot fail to possess great interest for the 
young microscopical student, which commonly 
occurs pretty early. Perhaps we shall see some 


* Recent researches, however, render it, probable 
that these are the earliest stages of Intestinal Worms. 
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of the stalks of the macerated hay, or floating 
portions of the semi-decomposed leaves, clothed 
with what appears to the naked eye to be a very 
delicate white mucor or mouldiness. Such a 
fragment placed in the * live-box” of the micros- 
cope will not fail to present many groups of one 
of the most attractive of all the Jnfusoria, the 
lovely genus Vorticella. A little bell of glassy 
transparency is affixed by a sort of nipple to a 
slender filament or stem, eight or ten times its 
own length. The bell has a broad and thick 
rim or lip, within which, on the two opposite 
sides, are apparently two pairs of cilia,* which 
are sometimes withdrawn, sometimes protruded, 
and are vibrated with a rapid snatching motion. 
The result of this is very curious, for when any 
atom in the water is drawn near the bell-mouth, 
it is not driven away or drawn in, but is whirled 
round in a continuous circle above either pair. 
This gyration may be frequently seen, even 
when the cilia are so far withdrawn as to be in- 
visible. 

Within the glassy bell are seen many pellucid 
bodies, which have been supposed to be numer- 
ous stomachs; these are continually changing 
their sizes, forms, and relative positions; since 
they are not defined vesicles, but simply excava- 
tions of the common mass of gelatinous flesh, 
produced by the escape of the food from the open 
extremity of the gullet. Besides these globules, 
there are scattered granules, a contractile bladder, 
and a band-like dark organ, which is called the 
nucleus, and which appears to possess the repro- 
ductive function. 

In general the animal floats loosely through 
the water, the thread fully extended, but rarely so 
straight as not to show slight undulations ; the 
basal extremity of the stem is affixed to the sup- 
port : and the bell slowly roams about, with the 
length of its tether for a radius, now turning its 
open mouth, now its sides, and now its foot to 
the eye. 

On any shock, such as a tap with the nail on 
the stage or “live box,’—instantly, with the 
quickness of thought, so that the eye can scarcely 
trace the motion, the long stem is contracted 
into a beautiful spiral, suddenly bringing the 
bell close to the point of adhesion, when it im- 
mediately, but gradually, uncoils to its full 
length. It does not seem alarmed by tapping, 
except when fully extended ; for if we tap the 
box all the time it is unfolding, it does not 
shrink again, until it has reached its full exten- 
sion, but then it does instantly. It frequently, 
however, springs back again, when partially un- 
coiled, of its own accord, several times in suc- 
cession. Hence we may presume that the spiral 
contraction is the result of alarm; but that 


* The cilia are really placed in a complete circle 
around the bell-mouth; and the appearance above 
mentioned is merely an optical illusion, dependent on 
the relation of these parts of the circle to the eye, as 
viewed in perspective. 
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though alarm may be felt from the bell’s con-, has been an earnest and faithful effort to fulfil 
tact with substances in the water, or from cur-| the apostolic injunction—to do good, and to 


rents, &c., at any time, a shock or a tap produces 
this effect only when the stem is tense, and 
capable of vibration. The whole of the actions 
of this little animal are very sprightly and ele- 
gant. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1858, 





THe Lonpon Genera Eprstie.—A friend 
having placed at our disposal a copy of the Gen- 
eral Epistle from the recent Yearly Meeting 
held in London, and also ‘‘ An Address on the 
conduct of Christian and civilized Nations to- 
wards those less civilized and enlightened,” the 
former will be found in the Review this week, 
and it is intended to give the latter a place in 
ournextnumber. The Epistlecontains, as usual, 
much wise and affectionate counsel to various 
classes, but especially to the young, and cannot 
fail to be instructive, if read in a humble, teach- 
able spirit, whether in private or in the family 
circle. In addressing the younger friends the 
exhortation is wisely given, not to consult how 
far they may safely indulge themselves, or how 
nearly they may approximate to the ways and 
habits of the world. 

Very striking, too, is the description of the 
life of him who abides continually in the filial 
fear of offending God. “ His general habits, 
his conversation, his reading, the mode of con- 
ducting his business and of spending his time 
or his money, that which he does, and that 
which, on principle, he abstains from doing, must 
all, more or less, bespeak the change that has 
been wrought within. It was a deep conscious- 
ness of the essentially practical character of true 
religion that led our forefathers to be distin- 
guished from others. * * Like them, we would 
plead for conformity unto Christ. The testi- 
mony which we receive from Him is to simplicity, 
truth-speaking and self denial. These we con- 
tinue to esteem to be among the distinguishing 
features of complete, practical Christianity ; and 
by them we trust that our members may ever 
desire to be known.” 


The following communication is from a cor- 
respondent whose years have overleaped the al- 
lotted three score and ten, and whose whole life 


communicate, forget not.” The inquiry he sug- 
gests is an important one ; for if individual mem- 
bers of a religious society be not faithful in those 
duties and responsibilities which they owe to the 
community at large, it is scarcely to be expected 
that their connection with a religious body will 
advance its best interests or promote their own. 


For Friends’ Revitw. 


Dear Editor,—It would afford much relief to 
my mind, possibly to some other friends, if a 
satisfactory reason can be furnished why Friends 
generally seem to shun any co-operation with 
their fellow citizens of other persuasions in works 
of social benefit and improvement. I illustrate 
the inquiry by pointing attention, as an instance, 
to their non-participancy in Temperance meet- 
ings. It has often been my lot to be at meet- 
ings in the county where I reside, at which I 
was the only Friend present to say, that the 
people of our Society had any concern at all in 
the important matter for which such meetings 
of our sober citizens were convened—the effort 
to arrest the torrent of intemperance in our 
midst. 

In meeting this inquiry, it may be well to 
recur to the valuable lesson contained in Luke 
x., verses 23 to 37 inclusive, wherein the Saviour, 
illustrating the requirement, ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” gave us, for our imita- 
tion, the example of the good Samaritan. The 
same Christ, who in that lesson says to each of us, 
now, not less than to the lawyer then, ‘Go, and 
do thou likewise,”’ has elsewhere said, ‘‘ Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 

Amicus. 





Diep—On the 10th of 3d month last, after an illness 
of several weeks, which she bore with Christian 
meekness and resignation, ANNA HurTcuens, daughter 
of John Bond and widow of John Hutchens, an Elder 
of Deep Creek Monthly Meeting, Yadkin Ccunty, N. C., 
in the 64th year of her age. 

This dear Friend was enabled to manifest in her 

latest hours that it is good to serve the Lord, saying 
nothing appeared in her way, but that all was peace 
and love. The injunction of the Saviour to the young 
man, ‘*Sell what thou hast and give to the poor,” 
was applicable to her in the distribution of her small 
estate, giving to the neeily and orphans; thus honor- 
ing the Lord with her substance, and leaving an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation by all. 
On the 20th ult., at Norton, Mass., after a long 
and painful disease, Lyp1a, wife of Emerson Briggs, a 
member of Smithfield Monthly meeting, R. I. in her 
72nd year, 

She was enabied to bear her suffering with Chris- 
tian fortitude, and at last fully resigned to her 
Master’s will. She was beloved by all who knew her, 
and has left a large circle of relatives ard friends to 
mourn their loss. 

—— In the 5th year of her age, on the 21st ult., 
JOSEPHINE, daughter of Caleb Johnson, of Newcastle, 
Henry County, Indiana. 
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She was remarkable for one of her age, for her in- 
terest in her future happiness, as manifested by her 
frequent inquiries relative to a future state, such as 
“Tf we are good, will we go to Heaven when we die?” 

“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Diep, Suddenly, on the 16th ult., Asner DevgL, a 
beloved minister of Stanford Monthly Meeting, in the 
70th year of his age. 

He had early in life chosen the Lord for his portion, 
and by an earnest dedication of heart to His service, 
was enabled to bear testimony, while young in years, 
to the excellency of that grace and truth which comes 
by Jesus Christ. Abiding in Him, he was strength- 
ened to support the precious testimonies given our 
Society to bear in meekness, self-denial and humility, 
as becometh the lowly followers of a crucified Re- 
deemer, and now being removed from works to re- 
wards, his bright and shining example still speaks to 
his mourning children and friends, ‘ Follow me as I 
have followed Christ.” 

Although his health had long been delicate, yet his 
diligence in attending meetings was very instructive, 
when under great bodily weakness, and encompassed 
with many infirmities. 

He attended our late Yearly Meeting at New York, 
much enfeebled in body, and it seemed like an evening 
sacrifice to his Father in Heaven, as he expressed his 
belief that it was the last time he should ever at- 
tend it. 

He had long been engaged to set his house in order, 
often intimating the uncertainty of his continuance 
here, and when the solemn messenger of death came, 
at an unexpected moment, he was calm and resigned, 
having no desire to recover. His sufferings were very 
severe until near the final close, when he passed 
quietly away, like one falling asleep. 

—— On the 9th ult., Anzonerra, daughter of Sam- 
uel G. and Phebe Slocum, of Le Ray Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. Y., aged nearly eight years. 

—— On the 20th ult., at her residence, near Auro- 
ra, Cayuga County, N. Y., after a lingering and pain- 
ful illness, which she patiently bore without a murmur, 
Assy S. Wiitets, wife of Amos R. Willets, and 
daughter of Elihu Anthony, of Saratoga, aged 49 
years—a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF LIBERIA. 


We are indebted to President Benson for a 
copy of the “Report of the Committee of Ad- 
judication of the National Fair of the Republic 
of Liberia, held in the city of Monrovia, Decem- 
ber 14-21, 1857.” This is a well printed pam- 
phlet of twenty-one pages, executed in a very 
creditable style at Monrovia, by G. Killian. The 
Jommittee say, ‘The number and variety of 
articles of horticulture, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, mechanism, needle-work, &c., surpassed 
the’most sanguine expectations of the Committee, 
and, they think, of all who enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the first National Fair of 
Liberia. 

The one hundred and twenty-eight premiums 
awarded were provided by the Legislature, in 
sums varying from one dollar to twenty-five 
dollars, the whole amount rising upwards of three 
hundred dollars. The display of furniture, such 
as parlor tables, bedsteads, chairs, &c., was large, 
and proved the ability of the mechanics of that 
growing State to supply home demands. The 
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great success of the first exhibition has led to the 


adoption of an act by the Legislature, providing 
for an annual fair for the ensuing three years. 
These cannot fail to exert a favorable influence 
in developing the great resources of the country. 
Alexander Crummell, formerly of this city, re- 
cently wrote as follows to a friend :— 

«The National Fair passed off with eclat. 
The articles on exhibition were arranged in five 
departments—1, raw materials; 2, mechanism ; 
3, manufactures; 4, arts; 5, cattle and poultry 
show. The whole number of articles was four 
hundred. ‘The counties that contributed were 
Montserrado, Grand Bassa, Sinou and Maryland. 
Besides the ordinary articles of tropical growth, 
were cotton, rice, tobacco, ginger, coffee and 
cocoa (chocolate). There was considerable com- 
petition in the articles of rice, coffee, cocoa and 
cotton. In the last article, so much excellence 
was displayed, although the competitors were 
not numerous, that the Legislature has deter- 
mined upon offering a premium of one hundred 
dollars for the best acre, for our next National 
Fair, 1859. I have not time to tell you of the 
excellence of the articles in mechanism, of some 
three novelties in the way of invention, and of 
the really splendid poultry show. Believe me, 
everything looks well and encouraging.— Col. 


Herald. 


FALSE PROVERBS. 


It is by no means unlikely that some reader 
of this paper has had palmed upon him a piece of 
bad money. The shilling, or the crown, or 
whatever else it might be, looked well enough ; 
but when you came to handle it, there was a soft, 
slippery smoothness about it, which excited your 
suspicion. You rung it on your counter or your 
table ; but the result was not one whit more sat- 
isfactory. Instead of the clear ringing sound, 
which would have dispelled all your suspicions, 
there was a dull leaden sound about it, which 
left no doubt on your mind that it was false ; and 
there followed the peculiarly vexatious conclu- 
sion that somebody or other had cheated you out 
of just so much as that particular coin represent- 
ed when genuine. 

Perhaps the discovery was made in a way even 
less satisfactory than if you had made it for your- 
self. You threw it down on your grocer’s coun- 
ter with a number of others—of course, having 
no suspicion that all were not equally genuine ; 
but his eye, quicker than yours, detected the 
imposture ; he turned it over, rubbed it between 
his thumb and his fingers, tossed it up in that 
peculiar way which practised hands can do so 
dexterously, and then civilly told you that he 
very much feared that was not a very good shil- 
ling, and hinted that perhaps you would have no 
objection to exchange it for another. There was 
nothing in his look to show that he had the least 
Suspicion you had done it knowingly, and your 
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conscience was quite clear on the matter: still 
you felt it, to say the least, somewhat awkward. 

Or, perhaps you handed it in when you were 
paying your fare at the railway station; and you 
have not forgotten the prompt, decided way in 
which the clerk pushed it back to you, and said, 
with a look as if he were half inclined to call in 
a policeman, ‘“ That’s a bad half-crown.” It was 
very annoying; but, pocketing your annoyance 
and your bad half-crown together, you took your 
seat, with the not very pleasant feeling which 
sprung from the thought that you had not only 
been cheated yourself, but that you had been 
half suspected of trying to cheat the railway 
company. Then came the question, ‘‘ What is 
to be done with it?” We have heard of some 
who have argued, “‘ There’s no need for me to 
be cheated; I’ll just pass it on.” We have 
heard of such pieces being found in collections; 
but, of course, those who dropped them into the 
box must have been ignorant of what they were. 
One now and then sees a long row of them nail- 
ed down on a tradesman’s counter. Very likely 
the man was truly honest; but, at all events, he 
was determined the public should know that he 
was so. Saving the ostentation, that was the 
right thing. A man of correct principles would 
say, ‘I'll bear the loss: the counterfeit shall go 
no further.” 

Proverbs, circulating as they do from lip to 
lip, and from age to age, may not inappropriately 
be compared to money. Those of our readers 
who read some papers which appeared a short 
time since in the “ Leisure Hour,” will doubt- 
less remember that we gave them some proverbs 
which are real sterling coin—good money, which 
deserves to pass current everywhere. It unfor- 
tunately happens, however, that there are some 
of these proverbial coins which have had a large 
circulation, which are wholly bad. We never 
heard of a coin that was good on one side and 
bad on the other; and we should think nobody 
ever found it worth while to make such money. 
But if there were any money of this sort, it 
would serve as a representation of some of those 
saws which are current in society; for if you 
look at them in one aspect, they are true, whilst 
if you look at them in another, they are just as 
false. It is worth while to ascertain what they 
are really worth, that we may not only be on our 
guard against being cheated ourselves, but may 
be induced to do what we can to put them alto- 
gether out of circulation. 

You sometimes hear it said of a man, “ He 
has a capital eye to the main chance ;” or, per- 
haps you hear the thing put in a somewhat more 
admonitory or proverbial form, and a young man 
is exhorted to “ mind the main chance.” 
to which we take exception is comprised in those 
three words, “the main chance.” The idea of 
them is, that the acquisition of money is the 
great end of life—that which is to be always kept 
in view, whatever else is lost sight of, and what- 
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ever else is sacrificed to get it. Nobody despises 


money, or, at all events, money’s worth, that 
which money procures; or, if there be any who 
do, they are so very seldom to be met with, that 
they may be fitly described by a line which 
some of us had drubbed into us when we had to 
toil at the drudgery of Latin grammar—“ Rara 
avis in terris, nigroque simillima oFEnO, (a rare 
bird in the earth, and very like a black swan.) 
We have no wish to discourage any young man 
from doing his best to improve his position in 
life, and even, to put the thing more strongly, 
from getting as much money as he can, consist- 
ently with the attainment of other and higher 
objects. For money is power. The man who 
has money, if he have the heart to spend it, 
which is not always, can command many enjoy- 
ments, can live in comfort, can avail himself of 
the means of intellectual improvement, and can 
expand his knowledge and cultivate his taste by 
visiting foreign lands. It is often the best card 
of admission into circles in which a man would 
like to move; it gives him a standing and influ- 
ence in society, and it affords him the means of 
doing extensive good. But there are things 
which money cannot do. It cannot minister 
true happiness; it can furnish no balm for the 
broken heart ; it cannot purchase God’s favor ; 
it cannot dispel the terrors of death: it cannot 
secure everlasting joy. 


“ Papa, what’s money?” is the question which 
one of our most popular writers puts into the 
mouth of a peculiarly thoughtful child, the son 
of a prosperous banker, who had been recently 
left a widower. 

“ What is money,” he answered, “ money ?” 

“Yes,” said the child, laying his hand upon 
the elbow of his little chair, and turning up the 
old face to Mr. D., “ what’s money ?” 


‘“‘ What is money,”’ he answered, “ money ?”’ 
The father was in a difficulty. He would have 
liked to give him some explanation involving the 
terms “ circulating medium, currency, deprecia- 
tion of currency, paper, bullion, rates of ex- 
change, ete.” but looking down at the little 
chair, and seeing what a long way down it was, 
he answered, “ Gold and silver, and coppers— 
guineas, shillings and halfpence.”’ 


‘“‘Oh, yes, I know what they are,” said Paul ; 
“‘ T don’t mean that, papa; 1 mean what’s money, 
after all?” 

‘What is money, after all !’” said Mr. D. 

‘“‘T mean, papa, what can it do?” 

‘¢ You'll know better by and by, my man,” he 
said; ‘‘ money can do anything.” 
“ Anything, papa ?”’ 
‘“‘ Yes, anything—almost,” said Mr. D. 
‘“‘ Anything means everything, don’t it, papa?” 
“Tt includes it—yes,” said Mr. D. 
“Why did’nt money save me my mamma? 
It isn’t cruel, is it ?”’ 

“ Cruel,’ said Mr. D., setting his neckcloth, 
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and seeming to resent the idea; “no; a good 
thing can’t be cruel.” 

“Tf it’s a good thing, and can do anything,” 
said the little fellow thoughtfully, as he looked 
back at the fire, “I wonder why it didn’t save 
me my mamma.” 

Besides, he who sets up money as “ the main 
chance,” is apt to sacrifice everything else to get 
it. ‘Get money,” was the advice given to his 
son by a not very scrupulous father; “get it 
honestly, if you can; but get it.” It expresses 
the principle of many who could scarcely ven- 
ture to put it in so many words. Some of those 
means which are thus used to “ get money,” if 
they do not involve present detection and dis- 
grace, expose the soul to God’s displeasure, and 
that endures for ever. Money is not ‘the main 
chance.” There is something better and higher. 
To love and serve God; to have the testimony of 
au approving conscience ; to do good to men ; to 
win everlasting life: these are greater things 
than all the wealth of the world. Hear what 
God says about it : “‘ Happy is the man that find- 
eth wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing: for the merchandise of it is better 
than the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies, and all the things thou canst desire 
are not to be compared unto her.” “ Fear God 
and keep his commandments; for this is the 
whole duty”—yet not duty only, but the whole 
enjoyment, honor, everlasting life and joy—as 
the text has it literally, “ the whole of man.” 

“* A penny saved is a penny gained.”’ “‘ Well,” 
you say, “that isa good old saying; what is 
there in that to find fault with? If you save a 
penny, is it not so much gain?” Yes, some- 
times. If an expense be spared that was need- 
less, that penny is gained. If some indulgence 
be given up, which was not only needless, but 
injurious ; if, for instance, a young man pats 
down his cigar, and buys with the money thus 
saved some good books; or if a working man 
forsakes for ever the public house, and appro- 
priates the money thus saved to the support or 
education of his family, or places it in the sav- 
ings bank against “a rainy day;” in either of 
these cases the penny is doubly, trebly gained. 
But there are cases in which the “ penny saved” 
is not ‘‘a penny gained.” When the saving of 
that penny costs twopence, it is no gain then. 
A man once took a broken sixpence to a silver- 
smith, and asked if it could be repaired. “Oh! 
yes,’ was the reply. It was left. A few days 
after the man called to inquire after his six- 
pence. It was ready. “How much is it?” 
“« Sevenpence !” 

A good many ‘“sevenpences” have been 
thrown away in the saving of ‘“ sixpence.” 
When there is expended on the saving as much 
time and thought as, rightly directed, might 
have earned a good many pence; when the soul 
gets such a habit of scrimping and screwing, 





that it can do nothing generous, and is contract- 
ed into a nutshell; when the husbandman stints 
the manure with which his grounu should be en- 
riched, or the seed he casts into it; when a cov- 
etous parent puts his money by and says, ‘‘ My 
children shall have it when I have done with it,”’ 
instead of giving them a good education ; when 
a deaf ear is turned to the claims of benevolence, 
and the penny is saved which it was the first and 
the right impulse to give, the penny may be 
“saved,” but it is anything but “gained.” 
“There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath 
nothing; there is that maketh himself poor, yet 
hath great riches.” Prov. xiii. 7. “There is 
that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tend- 
eth to poverty.” Prov. xi. 24. 

(To be continued.) 





ONE MAN’S MEAT IS ANOTHER MAN’S POISON. 


The substance which nourishes one animal 
affords no nourishment to another, nor will any 
table of “nutritive equivalents,’ however precise, 
convince us that a substance ought to nourish in 
virtue of its composition, when experience tells 
us that it does not nourish, in virtue of some 
defective relation between it aud the organism. 
That ‘‘one man’s meat is another man’s poison,’ is 
a proverb of strict veracity. There are persons, 
even in Europe, to whom a mutton chop would 
be poisonous. The celebrated case of Abbe de 
Villedieu isa rare, but not unparalleled exam- 
ple, of animal food being poisonous: from his 
earliest years his repugnance to it was so decided 
that neither the entreaties of his parents nor the 
menaces of his tutors could induce him to over- 
come it. After reaching the age of thirty, on a 
regimen of vegetable food, he was over-persuaded, 
and tried the effect of meat soups, which led to 
his eating both mutton and beef; but the change 
was fatal; plethora and sleepiness intervened, 
and he died of cerebral inflammation. In 1844 
a French soldier was forced to quit the service 
because he could not overcome his violent re- 
pugnance and disgust of animal food. Dr. 
Prout, whose testimony will be more convincing 
to English readers, knew a person on whom mut- 
ton acted as a poison : “‘He could not eat mutton 
in any form. The peculiarity was supposed to 
be owing to caprice, but the mutton was repeat- 
edly disguised and given to him unknown ; but 
uniformly with the same result of producing 
violent vomiting and diarrhea. And from the 
severity of the effects, which were those of a vira- 
lent poison, there can be little doubt that if the 
use of mutton had been persisted in, it would 
have soon destroyed the life of the individual.” 
Dr. Pereira, who quotes this passage, adds, “I 
know of a gentleman who has repeatedly had an 
attack of indigestion after the use of roast mut- 
ton.”” Some persons, it is known, cannot take 
coffee without vomiting ; others are thrown into 


5?) 
a general inflammation if they eat cherries or 
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gooseberries. 
seven or eight strawberries would produce con- 
vulsions in him. Tissot said he could never 
swallow sugar without vomiting. Many persons 
are unable to eat eggs; and cakes or puddings 
having eggs in their composition, produce serious 
disturbances in such persons ; if they are induced 
to eat them under false assurances of no eggs 
having been employed, they are soon undeceived 
by unmistakable effects. Under less striking 
forms this difference in the assimilating power of 
different human beings is familiar to us all; we 
see our friends freely indulging, with benefit, 
instead of harm, in kinds of food which, expe- 
rience too plainly assures, we can eat with only 
certain injury. To this fact the attention of 
parents and guardians should seriously be given, 
that by it they may learn to avoid the petty 
tyranny and folly of insisting on children eating 
food for which they have a manifest repugnance. 
It is too common to treat the child’s repugnance 
as mere caprice, to condemn it as “stuff and non- 
sense,” when he refuses to eat fat or eggs, or 
certain vegetables, and “wholesome puddings.” 
Now, even caprice in such matters should not be 
altogether slighted, especially when it takes the 
form of refusal ; because this caprice is probably 
nothing less than the expression of a particular 
and temporary state of his organism, which we 
should do wrong to disregard. And whenevera 
refusal is constant, it indicates a positive unfit- 
ness in the food. Only a gross ignorance of 
physiology—an ignorance unhappily too widely 
spread—can argue that because a certain article 
is wholesome to many, it must necessarily be 
wholesome to all. Each individual organism is 


specifically different from every other.—Black- 
wood. 


Hahn relates of himself, that 
























































































































































From Household Words. 


THE BLUE DYE PLANT. 











The indigo plant is a beautiful, bright green 
grass, or shrub ; and is called a biennial, because 
it passes through all the phases of its existence 
in two years. Its leaves consist generally of a 
collection of leaflets arranged, alternately, one 
above the other upon each side of the petiole or 
leaf-stalk. At the base of the leaf-stalk, but 
separated from it, are two leaflets called stipules, 
which are distinguishable from the others by 
having no median nervure or vein down the mid- 
dle. In the Monocotyledonic plants, or plants 
with one primordial leaf, such as the palm-trees, 
the stipules form the sheaf,—a kind of living 
cradle provided by Nature for the protection of 
the leaves during their tender infancy. 

The bright-red flowers of the indigo plant, 
which are all assembled together at the summit 
of the peduncules or flower-stalks, present the 
appearance, like the sweet-pea in blossom, of a 
butterfly ; for this reason all the plants of this 
class are called papilionaceous, from the Latin 




























































































papilio,—a butterfly. The shapes of the petals 
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or flower-leaves, which to the number of five 


compose this blossom, are so peculiar that each 
of them has received a distinct name. 
large upper one, which turns backwards, is call- 
ed the standard or flag; the two next, which are 


Thus the 


both alike and placed one on each side, are the 


wings ; the lower one between the wings is the 
boat or keel, and is composed of one or two hol- 
low flower-leaves, holding the stamens and the 


pistil, and sheltering them from the rain. In 

the indigo plant the wings are sometimes joined 

together in the form of a carina, car or bark. 
All the butterfly plants, including the indi- 


go, have the habit of spreading out their wings 


in the day and folding them up atnight. Linneus 
discovered this fact in an interesting way: A 


friend having sent him some seeds of a butterfly- 


plant, he sowed them in his greenhouse, where 
they soon produced two beautiful flowers. His 


gardener having been absent when he first ob- 


served them, Linnzeus went with a lantern in 
the evening to show them to him. But to his 
surprise they were nowhere to be found, and 
Linneus was obliged to content himself by sup- 
posing that they had been destroyed by some 
accident or by insects. Great, however, was his 
astonishment next morning at finding his blos- 
soms exactly where they had been the day before. 
Accordingly he took his gardener again in the 
evening to see them, and again they could not 
be found. Finding them once move, the follow- 
ing morning, looking as fresh as ever, his gar- 
dener said: ‘ These cannot be the same flowers, 
they must have blown since.” But Linnzus 
himself, not being so easily satisfied, re-visited 
the plant as soon as it was dark, and, lifting up 
the leaves one by one, found the flowers folded 
under them, and so closely concealed as to be 
completely invisible at first sight. Led by this 
incident to observe other plants of the butterfly 
tribe, he found that they all, more or less, 
closed their wings at nightfall; and this fact 
formed the basis of his theory of the Sleep of 
Plants. 

The seed-vessel of the indigo plant is like that 
of the common pea. Once sown in a loose and 
éark soil, the indigo plant requires no further 
care, until the time comes for cutting it. As 
the rainy season approaches, and the red butter- 
fly blossoms begin to appear, the planter hastens 
to have it cut, for fear of the dye being washed 
away or spoilt by the inundations. Inthe month 
of July, parties of Hindus may be seen in the 
indigo plantations in the upper provinces, clip- 
ping the bright green leaves and twigs to the 
level of the ground, followed by others who, 
picking up the plants as they are cut, bind them 
together and load them upon carts, while the 
planter passes through the field, wearing a hat 
with a brim nearly as large as an umbrella, cover- 
ed with white cloth, and comfortably perched in 
a houdah or car on the back of a huge elephant, 
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whose neck is bestrode by a native mahout or 
driver armed with an iron rod. 

From the fields the indigo is taken intoa 
building called a vat, which is about thirty feet 
broad, and forty feet long. There are steps out- 
side, leading to a platform within the building, 
from which a sort of immense bath is seen filled 
with the plant. Water being then let in from 
a reservoir, the indigo is allowed to ferment for 
about fourteen or sixteen hours. At the end of 
that time, the plant becoming entirely decom- 
posed, and the water turning quite green, it is 
allowed to run into another building called a 
beating vat. A dozen natives, with scarcely 
any covering upon their bodies, and with their 
skins dyed blue—deeply and darkly, if not 
beautifully, blue—may be seen here, striking the 
liquid with long sticks, and making a sound like 
the splashing of oars in ariver When at work 
they shout and scream, as indeed they always 
do when trying to exert their strength. After 
having been beaten for about three or four hours, 
and the greeu liquor having become blue, just 
as our black blood becomes red from contact 
with the oxygen of the air, it is left alone, to allow 
the sediment to settle at the bottom. The water 
is then gradually drawn off by taps fixed at equal 
distances in the sides of the vat, leaving a beauti- 
ful, soft, blue, pulpy matter, like very thick 
cream, on the floor. This blue cream is next 
boiled, until no froth or scum rises to the sur- 
face, and the blue cream looks as smooth as 
liquid glass. 1t is then poured into huge sieves, 


made by stretching coarse cloth over wooden 
frames, through which the water strains off 
gradually, leaving the indigo of the consistency 


of cream-cheese. It is still, however, unfit for 
travelling to Calcutta, and from thence to all 
parts of the world. It must, therefore, be put 
into boxes with perforated bottoms, where every 
drop of moisture is finally squeezed out by me- 
chanical pressure. The pressed indigo is then 
cut into cakes about three inches square, and is 
put into a drying-house, where it remains for 
three months. 

The indigo is now fit for packing and travel- 
ling. It is truly astonishing to see the quantities 
of this paste which are annually sent from Ben- 
gal, for the use of the painters and dyers distri- 
buted all over the globe. Indigo, however, is 
not only employed in dyeing blue, but is neces- 
sary for the production of almost every other 
color. The indigo plant in itself is perfectly 
harmless, while the indigo paste prepared from 
it isa rank poison. When rubbed with the finger 
nail, the paste assumes a copper color. 

The smell of an indigo factory is very disa- 
greeable; and the Hindus who work in it, be- 
sides having their bodies dyed of a dreadful 
color, are. very meagre; yet they are contented 
with the work, and do it well. 

A European indigo planter in the interior of 
India leads an isolated life, which, however, is 
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uot without its enjoyments. His business, though 
it has its anxieties, is notirksome. He is gener- 
ally a farmer and a sportsman, and master and 
owner of a fine mansion, with plenty of elephants, 
Arabian horses, cows, sheep, goats, and dogs, 
and perhaps a few tame leopards and tigers. His 
elephants, besides being useful in enabling him 
to ride over his plantations, will carry him better 
than any other animal, when out in the jungles 
tiger-hunting. The planter often lives twenty or 
forty miles from any other European; but this 
does not prevent him from constantly making 
and receiving visits. 

One of the annoyances of a planter’s life is the 
plague of flies. All over India, they are a great 
nuisance during the rainy season, but nowhere 
to such a degree as in the vicinity of an indigo 
factory, where they are attracted by the smell. 
When the servants are preparing the table for a 
meal, they put a white muslin cloth over the 
plates, cups and saucers, and in an instant it is 
covered with black flies. Before taking off the 
muslin cloth, the bearer begins pulling the large 
heavy punkah or fan, which has generally a deep 
fringe at the edge of it ; the waiters whisk about 
small fans in every direction to keep the flies 
from off the table; and as soon as the tea 
is poured out,asilver coveris put over the 
cup. , 
In the cold season, from November to March, 
the planter generally spends a month in one of 
the towns, for the purpose of negotiating the sale 
of his indigo. 

One of the first records to be found of the 
commerce in indigo occurs in a letter addressed 
by Lord Bacon to King James, supporting some 
complaints made by the East India company, in 
which he says that in return for English com- 
modities, we received from India great quanti- 
ties of indigo. Anda work, entitled the Mer- 
chant’s Map of Commerce, published in sixteen 
hundred and thirty-eight by Lewis Roberts, says 
we then exported from England a considerable 
quantity of indigo to Turkey ard Italy. Daven- 
ant, in his Discourses on the Public Revenues 
aud Trade, mentions some exports of indigo from 
America in sixteen hundred and eighty-two 
About the year seventeen hundred and thirty- 
two, the indigo plant was extensively grown, aud 
its produce exported from Jamaica and the sugar 
islands; nevertheless England was obliged w 
pay more than two hundred thousand pounds 
annually to France for indigo. Some Carolina 
rice-plauters found they were overstocking the 
European market with rice, and began to culti- 
vate indigo; and, in seventeen hundred and 
forty-seven, they sent nearly two thousand pounds 
of indigo to England. Parliament having grant- 
ed a bouaty of sixpence per hundredweight on 
all indigo grown in any of our American colonies 
and imported into England, the cultivation of 
the blue-dye plant coutinued to be pursued in 
Carolina with such success that, in about ten 
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years, the export of indigo amounted to four|there he saw Jowler quietly walk to the edge of 
hundred thousand pounds a-year. the pit, stretch himself at full length along the 
The cultivation of the indigo plant is carvied | narrow edge, bénd over the side of the pit—(the 
on at present in India, Egypt, and America ;| water was so high that it brought Spot just with- 
but the best indigo paste is manufactured in the|in his reach)—catch the little dog by the back 
Bengal Presidency. French, Germans, Italians, | of the neck, and gently carry the poor dripping 
and the Arabs have all in turn tried to cultivate | thing into a broad, safe place. Was not this 
the indigo bearer in their own countries; and} good in Jowler? And Jowler’s kind master did 
they have always failed, owing to the plant re-| not forget it; but always after this took more 
quiring a tropical climate for the production of| notice of the faithful watch-dog, and saw that he 
the indigotine or blue coloring matter. got many a nice bone to pick, for the sensible 
Respecting this precious chemical principle, | way he saved the litt'e one. 
the chemists tell us, that when a bit of indigo-} Now, is not this a pretty story? and would 
paste is subjected to the influence of great heat,| not every little boy and girl be glad to doa 
purplish vapors are seen rising from it, which,| kindness in thesame way? Yes! I think every 
condensing upon cold bodies, form brilliant] one would, and I hope you will all try to do so, 





purple needles of indigotine. and never let any one suffer, if any of you can 
prevent it. 
THE TWO DOGS. But I have not yet told you what I think is 


the best part of the story ; it is, that afterwards 
In an extensive spinning and dye-work, in a| Spot and Jowler were the best friends possible ! 
town where I was at school, two dogs were kept. |They used to walk and run about, and sleep to- 
One of them was of a rather large size, the other} gether ; and Spot quite left off the rude habit of 
quite small ; and a cross, spiteful, little animal it snarling at his good friend ; so that Jowler found 
was. I do not now recollect their names, for it] he had not merely lost an enemy, but had also 
is almost thirty years since I knew them; but [| gained a friend. 
shall call the largest one Jow/er, and the other] We sometimes find that little kindnesses can 
Spot, which I believe was really what his mas-| be shown by little children, as well as little dogs, 
ter called him. Spot was a pretty dog, and/and very often they lead to great benefits. But, 
seemed so proud of being taken notice of, and| then, we must not always look to the results; 
allowed to rest himself on the office hearthrug be-| but do right simply because it is right, and be- 
side his master, and sometimes even to sit in} cause God has commanded us to do all the good 
the parlor at tea-time, and take scraps of the} we can; and when next, dear mamma, or any 
little children’s bread or cake, that one would] one else who will take the trouble, is at liberty 
suppose he felt at liberty to behave rudely to| to get the New Testament, ask her to show you, 
Jowler, for he would snarl and bark when Jow-| and learn each of you the text which says, “To 
ler came near him, and seemed to want to keep| him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
their master’s love all to himself. And, to tell] to him it is sin.’—Burritt’s North and South. 
the truth, no one was particularly fond of poor 
Jowler, who was only the yard watch-dog, kindly 
treated, but nothing more. One day that Spot 
was rambling about the yard, he carelessly miss- 7 — : 
ed his footing on a narrow path between the| The Paris correspondent of the North Ameri- 
dye-pits, and fell into one of them. No person | ©@” Says :—— 
was near at the time; so poor Spot had to keep} ‘A grant of a garden and waters for its exper- 
swimming from side to side, vainly trying to|iments has just been made to the Imperial So- 
climb out. Alas! the sides were steep and|ciety of Acclimation, which publishes, on the 
smooth ; there was no hold for even a little dog’s | occasion, a report of its previous success and pro- 
paw; and he went round and round, and across,| ceedings. It is remarkable that the Society ap- 
again and again, and began to feel quite tired of| pears to have borrowed largely for the use of 
the cold water. But no help came, though he| France from those much despised and reviled 
cried out as loudly as he could in his dog-talk,| Chinese. Among the acclimations enumerated, 
yelping and barking in a manner that told of his| is that of the yak, or Chinese cow, of the hill 
distress. Now the large dog was not far away, | country, a troop of which have been brought over 
and no doubt he had been listening all the while ; | and found to answer admirably for the pastures 
but Spot had never been kind to him, why|of the Jura mountains. Then of vegetables, we 
should he be kind to Spot? Jowler never had| have the yam, now reported as largely cultivated 
been taught the “ golden rule ;” never had been|in France, and assuming, under cultivation, a 
bid to “ love” his “‘enemies;” and poor Spot|rounder and less elongated form. Also, the 
still shouted on, though now in a weaker voice! | sorgho, of which I recently sent you some ac- 
Just then, their master, who was a kind, nice count, and the loza, from which the Chinese 
gentleman, entered the pit-yard, having heard manufacture the superb green color, of which 
Spot’s voice, and wondered what ailed him ; and they make so large a use in their manufactures. 
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Another acclimation, from which valuable re- 
sults are anticipated, is that of the wild silk- 
worm, also from China, which flourishes well in 
the open air under a temperature similar to that 
of this country, and feeds upon the leaves of the 
oak instead of the mulberry. When the preca- 
riousness of the latter foliage is considered, it 
cannot but be of real importance to introduce a 
silk-worm which is not dependent on such a pro- 
duction for its sustenance. Itis calculated that, 
in China, a hundred million of its population are 
clothed by the strong, substantial, brilliant col- 
ored silk-stuffs produced by this insect. 


Again, the Society has imported from the same 
country the white nettle (ortie blanche) said to 
produce stuffs more solid than either our own 
hemp or flax, and now growing vigorously after 
two years’ planting. An oleaginous pea, and 
the wax tree and the varnish tree, are other pro- 
ductions, also of Chinese origin, forwarded to 


the Society by the French missionaries in that 
country. 


Whatever may be the practical results of the 
labors of this Society, there can be no doubt that 
its gardens and waters for vegetable and animal 
acclimation will afford matter of great interest 
and curiosity to the naturalist, and indeed to 
every one. Many persons, I know, are apt to 
ridicule these proceedings, and advise that the 
natural productions of the country be better at- 
tended to before novelties be introduced. 


It is well to bear in mind, however, that, in 
1611, Henry IV. planted the mulberry and in- 
troduced the silkworm in spite of inveterate ridi- 
cule and opposition. Hence the looms of Lyons 
and the richest and most beautiful manufactures 
of France. In 1765, again Dunberton acclimat- 
ized the French merinos, and laid the foundation 
of the French cashmere. The results of pisci- 
culture in the present day have been almost mar- 
vellous in the lakes, ponds and rivers of France, 
and every lover of the floral kingdom feels grate- 
ful to the experimentalists who have gradually 
added to its catalogue the camelia, the hortensia, 
the dahlia, and many another gain of flowers.” 


TEXAS GETTING ANTI-SLAVERY. 


A late number of the New Orleans Bee says : 
‘There is serious danger of the utter defeat of 
southern hopes and aspirations touching Texas, 
and that in the very heart of the South, in the 
region of all others best adapted to the success- 
ful cultivation of southern products, and to the 
consequent remunerating employment of slave 
labor, a feeling of settled opposition to slavery 
exists, which, if not counteracted, will ultimately 
neutralize the entire benefit conferred by the 
act of 1850, and incorporate the largest, finest 
and most fertile part of Texas into the family of 
free States.” 


REVIEW 


For Friend’ Review. 
TO MY PENCIL. 


As I gaze upon thy circlet, 
Memory doth call to mind 
One, who as a parting present, 
To wy keeping did consign 
Thee, my pencil. I would ask thee, 
If within her far off home, 
Mid her varied round of duties, 
Thoughts of me do ever come? 


Be thy tube a speaking trumpet, 
While I whisper in her ear— 
That, though mountains rise between us, 
Still to me my friend is dear. 
Tell her I have sometimes doubted 
(Can she marvel ?) of her love, 
Since no message, word or token 
Passes here that love to prove. 


Tell her there are memories cherished, 
Link’d with her, of by-gone hours— 
And with friends who long have left us— 

Pass’d amid our native bowers. 
Merry children, bent on mischief, 
By the “ spring branch,” wood or hill, 
Gathering chinquopins for necklace— 
Eating berries by the rill. 


Free and far our footsteps wander’d, 
Never fruit was like our fruit ; 

Now we climb’d for early cherries— 
Then some other kind would suit. 

Pears and peaches, each in season, 
Melons, apples, came in turn— 

Well we knew where each was growing, 
And the ripening time could learn. 


When our older sisters halted 
At the “ cross fence”—so did we, 
Gambol’d far and near around them, 
Till the stars above we'd see; 
Then a flying route ensuing— 
Homeward all would take their way— 
Since then hast thou seen such star light, 
Or sach radiant close of day ? 


Strangers are within our homesteads— 
Strangers cull the fruit and flowers, 

But I mourn not o’er these changes, 
As I turn to by-gone hours. 

But remember, oh! how keenly, 
That we did relinquish there 

Jewels for the Saviour’s kingdom, 
Jewels rich, and jewels rare. 


Many left us—we were lonely ; 
Dear one, nought was left us there 

But the graveyard and the homestead— 
Still we linger’d year by year; . 

Linger’d, mourning o’er our lost ones— 
Linger’, wedded to the spot ; 

Think, oh, think ! what forms are sleeping 
In that graveyard unforgot. 


Then a voice seem’d inly speaking, 
“Tarry not amongst the dead, 
Home and friends are all provided :” 
Yet how many tears we shed, 
Leaving all we knew behind us, 
All unknown to wend our way 
Far beyond the Alleghanies, 
Following that little ray— 


Which, my friend, did not deceive us, 
For our weary feet found rest, 
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Kindly greeting, friendly people, 
In the precincts of the ‘‘ West.” 
Yet our hearts will turn, while ever 
Life lasts, to our native land, 
Yearning to behold our loved ones, 
Yearning for our kindred band. 


And in memory’s deep recesses, 
Lineaments we often trace, 
Outlines of each cherish’d member, 
Speaking eye, and well known face. 
Distance cannot dim those outlines, 
But all change, in form or mind 
Doth conceal; though time, in flying, 
Leaves its impress still behind. 


Speaking trumpet, sweetly soothing 
Language I would fain impart ; 
If affiiction’s hand is pressing 
Heavily upon the heart 
Of my childhood’s early playmate: 
Say, through tunnel’d mountains vast, 
O’er the rivers’ swollen waters, 
Tender sympathies have pass’d ; 


And desires that now, united 
Efforts may inspire our breasts 
To advance the Saviour’s kingdom, 
Seeing thisis not our rest: 
Travelling toward the holy city, 
Onward borne by heartfelt prayer— 
Wash’d from every foul pollution, 
May we meet—and enter there! 
Hear, O, Lord! the aspiration, 
May we meet—and enter there. 


Waynesville, Ohio, 6th mo., 1858. R. H. H. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
23d ult. The news is unimportant. 

Enctanp.—The House of Commons has declared 
the continuance of the paper duty impolitic, and has 
made a proposition for its abolition. 

The State prosecutions against two booksellers for 


circulating a libel on the Emperor Napoleon, have | 
ended in an explanation from them and a verdict of | 


not guilty. 
Very destructive fires have occurred in London, 


involving a loss of several hundred thousand pounds | 


sterling. 

France.—Commercial affairs showed some symp- 
toms of improvement. 

Iraty.—The Pope is reported: to be about to in- 
crease his navy. 

Cuina.—The latest information is to 4th month 
23d. A dispatch from the Chinese Emperor to 


Shanghae directed the four foreign plenipotentiaries | 


to return to Canton, to meet the new imperial Com- 


missioner, the recently appointed Viceroy of the! 
Lord Elgin, however, had de- | 


southern provinces. 
clared his intention of proceeding to the Peiho river, 
and thence to Pekin, unless he should be sooner met 
by a Commissioner duly accredited and authorized to 
make the concessions required by the British gov- 
ernment. The hostilities at Canton have not inter- 
fered with the pacific intercourse of foreigners and Chi- 
nese in the northern ports. 

Nicaracua.—Cornelius Vanderbilt of New York, 
has concluded a contract with the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment for re-opening the transit route to California. 
His charter gives him entire possession of all the 
boats on the San Juan river, of all the wharves, build- 
ings, &c., on the line, and grants him 185,000 acres 


REVIEW. 


of land, with some other privileges. He is to pay 
$32,000, a capitation tax of $1 50 on each passenger 
transported, and to loan to Nicaragua the sum of 
$100,000 at 7 per cent interest, to be re-paid in annual 
instalments of 7 per cent. This amount has been 
already forwarded. The line must be opened in 
ninety days from the reception of the loan by the 
Nicaraguan government, or the money will be forfeit- 
ed. The charter previously given to the American 
Ship Canal Company is revoked, on the ground of 
non-fulfilment of the contract. The charter to Van- 
derbilt is for the term of fifty years. 


Domesti¢.—The Salt Lake mail has arrived at the 
Missouri frontier, with information that Gen. Johnson 
intended to set out for Salt Lake City on the 13th 
ult., with 3000 men. The new territorial Secretary 
had gone thither, and the Peace Commissioners 
were about to follow him, but not with the army. 
A letter from one of the Commissioners to government 
expresses the belief that one reason for the desertion 
of their habitations by the Mormons was the wish of 
the leaders to keep the people together, and prevent 
the disaffected from seeking the protection of the 
army. They suppose that the troops have not orders 
to pursue them, and that they are therefore safe. A 
messenger has been sent by the War Department to 
overtake Gen. Harney, now on his way with rein- 
forcements, with orders for a division of the army 
now on the march. A part is supposed to be 
intended for Oregon or Nebraska. 


The number of unemployed laborers in Cleveland, 
Chicago, and some other western cities, is said to be 
unusually great, and many are suffering in conse- 
quence. 

The Yankton Indians are reported to have recently 
committed depredations on the white settlers along 
the Minnesota river, in Dacotah Territory. They were 
dissatisfied because the annuities due them were not 
promptly paid by the government. 


Henry Brooks, an officer in the Arctic expedition 
under Dr. Kane, died suddenly at Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
on the 27th ult. Itis stated that only one of the 
| officers of that expedition now survives. 


A writer in the North American states that the 
mean temperature of the past month, as observed at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital in this city, was 75.18°, 
the highest being 94°, the lowest 54°. The average 
of the mean temperature of the month for the last 
| sixty-nine years is 71.56°. The highest mean during 
the whole period was 77°, in 1828 and 1833, and the 
lowest, 64°, in 1816. Of the 75 days from the 5th of 
4th month to the 18th ult., inclusive, rain fell on 55 
days, and only ten were clear or nearly so. During 
the 24 hours ending at 6 P. M., on the 12th ult., 4.4 
inches of rain fell at the Hospital, and in another 
locality in the city the observations showed a fall of 
53 inches in the same time. 


The extraordinary freshets which have occurred 
this year on the Mississippi and its tributaries, have 
awakened public attention in that region to the con- 
sideration of some means of prevention. The preva- 
lent system of levees, besides its great expense, is 
found inadequate to protection from floods, and the 
danger continually increases with the filling up of 
, the beds of the streams. The Concordia‘ (La ) 
' Imtelligencer proposes an attempt to widen and. 
| deepen the outlets and channels of the Mississippi, 
| thus lowering the water level, and providing more 
| free vent for the superfluous water in freshets. 

Up to the evening of the 7th inst., no information 
had been received from the fleet engaged in the at- 
tempt to lay the Atlantic Telegraph cable. The ar-~ 
rival of the Niagara on the shores of Newfoundland, 
with her end of the cable, was anxiously expected. 








